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the poor, had become embarrassed in his pecu- 
niary concerns, and being anxious to retrieve 
For Friends’ Review. | them, he consulted our friend on the means of 
LIFE OF WILLIAM ALLEN. effecting this object. ‘The latter proposed that the 
nunitieed Gouitetan 8. Duke should place his property in the hands of 
trustees, and confine his expenses to a limited 
In 1812, we find William Allen engaged with | income. ‘To this proposal the Duke assented, 
his usual assiduity in extending relief to the poor, | upon condition that W. Allen would agree to be 
many hundreds of whom, particularly the children, | one of the trustees. He was accordingly ap- 
were believed to have been prevented from | pointed In conjunction with several others to 
starving by the society of which he was one of | carry their plan into effect. 
the most active and efficient members. But} ‘That William Allen, notwithstanding the di- 
while he was promoting an extensive and judi- | versified occupations, scientific and philanthropic, 
cious plan for relieving the physical wants of the | which were constantly pressing upon his time 
poor, his benevolent mind was far from being} and attention, did not suffer his mind to be 
satisfied with the temporary alleviation which | diverted from considerations of superior im- 
could be afforded, while the causes of poverty portance, is manifest from the notes, of a purely 
remained. He was fully aware that no incon-| religious character, which frequently appear in 
siderable part of the poverty and distress which | his diary. Under date of the 10th month 4th, 
pressed upon the claims of charity, originated in| 1813, we find the subsequent observations. 
the negligent and vicious habits of the sufferers.| “At meeting on First day, it opened instruc- 
He therefore regarded the moral improvement of | tively to my mind that, as the Supreme Being is 
the inferior classes as the most effectual mode of | a spirit, so all communication with him must be 
relieving their physical sufferings. And to effect | spiritual: and as we cannot command the times 
that improvement, he considered the universal! at which he may be pleased to open, it is our 
diffusion of knowledge, and the circulation of the | duty to wait for them, and to cherish them when 
Holy Scriptures, as essential auxiliaries. Hence | so favoured; but if we turn away our attention 
he was a zealous supporter of schools designed | to outward and visible objects, these openings 
for the education of the poor; and his attention | will close, and we shall be left to ourselves bar- 
was still extended to those established on the} ren and poor; happy for us if we feel our loss, 
Laneasterian plan, notwithstanding the perplexity | and patiently look for the next opening, and 
arising from the injudicious conduct of the origi- | strive to make a better use of it. 
nal projector. “Tt also appeared to me, that those who are 
Among the methods of assisting the poor there | carnally minded have no idea of the inward life; 
isnone so efficient as that of instructing them| they are wholly absorbed in outward objects, 
how to provide for themselves. With the gene-|and when these please them they feel a mo- 
rality of mankind property can be accumulated | mentary joy, but no true peace. Riches, life, and 
only by small savings. ‘This our friend seems | health are uncertain, but a little assurance that 
‘0 have fully understood; and therefore pro-| we are on that foundation which cannot be re- 
moted and encouraged the establishment of a| moved, and that none of the storms and vicissi- 
savings’ bank, where the industrious poor might | tudes of life can separate us from the love of 
deposit the very small sums which they could at} God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord, this 
any time spare, from the needful supply of the | adds a lustre to all that is beautiful in creation, 
passing day. The salutary consequences of| and sweetens every bitter cup, and it even en- 
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lightens the darkest scenes with. a gleam of peace | 
and hope.” 

A circumstance occurred in the latter part of | 
this year (1813) which awakened the sympathy | 
and roused the energy of the subject of this re-| 
view. A young man near Cardiff, in Wales, 
about twenty-two years of age, extremely igno- 
rant, not being able to read or write, and exhibit- | 
ing no indications of a ferocious disposition, crept 
into a house through the window, stole property 
to the value of a few shillings, and withdrew 
without attempting to commit a personal i injury. 
This was one of the numerous crimes which, at 
that time, were punishable with death; and this 
poor outeast of society, this neglected child of 
ignorance, was convicted and sentenced to lose 
his life. ‘These facts, together with a petition 
from Cardiff, were soon communicated to W. 
Allen, who lost no time in presenting the petition 
to Lord Sidmouth, through whose instrumentality 
a remission of the penalty was expected. The 
crime constituted burglary in English law, and 
Lord Sidmouth appeared bent upon the execution 
of the offender. W. Allen afterwards wrote him 
a letter, forcibly expostulating against the inflic- 
tion of a punishment “so shockingly dispropor- 
tionate ’’ to the offence. He urged the negligence 
of the community in suffering the culprit to grow 
up without instruction, as a reason why this 
moderate crime should not be visited by the ut- 
most severity of thelaw. His arguments cl learly 
exposed the impolicy as we ‘Il as the barbarity of 
the then existing laws, which prescribed the same 
penalty for minor offences as for the most hein- 
ous atrocities. He justly represented the laws, 
applicable to the case, as the relics of a barbarous 
age, vindictive in their character, and totally re- 
gardless of the great object of penal enactments,— 
the reformation of criminals, and their restoration 
to usefulness and respectability. 

By the persevering efforts of William Allen, a 
respite of ten days was first obtained, and shortly 
afterwards, a note from Lord Sidmouth furnished 
the gratifying intelligence that it was agreed to 
recommend to the Prince Regent the commuta- 
tion of the sentence to transport: ution for life. 
With this decision he appears to have been satis- 
fied, and in his letter acknowledging the receipt 
of this information, he took occasion to express 
a wish, that it was in his power to convince 
those who, from their situation and influence, 
were able to give full effect to the measure, that 
it would be possible to make arrangements for 
the education of every poor child in the kingdom, | 





at a trifling expense to the public, upon some 
general plan, j in which good men of all ore 
tions might cordially unite. ‘This, he observed, 
would do more towards diminishing crime, than 
all the penal statutes that could be enacted. 

We find the subject of this review not only 
using his best endeavours to relieve the necessi- | 
ties of the poor, to raise the character of the la-| 

bouring class by an improved education of their | 
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children, but he was careful to inculeate y,,, ; 
those of more liberal opportunities, the jny., P| 
tance of enriching their minds, and directing »,,,., 2 
acquisitions to the promotion of the virny 
happiness of others. On commencing a Rie 
of lectures he introduced the following remar;, 

‘The circumstances in which we are plac . 
| in the present state of our existence, prove ii y.. 
the intention of the Supreme Being tha; y, 
should be actively employed; every thing ; about 
us is in motion ; important changes are consta), 
going on, and some of them, by their very nat, 
are calculated to stimulate mankind to exertin), 
It seems to be a law of our being, that whateye, 
is capable of fixing our attention to useful py. 
suits,—whatever stimulates to the exertion oj 
intellect,—whatever gives activity to the nie 
of the mind, must, if properly directed, condy 
to the happiness of man. Surrounded as we ; 
by the comforts and conveniences of civil 
life, it requires some abstraction of mind, a; 
certain degree of reflection, to appreciate proper 
the advantages we enjoy. We are apt to cor. 
sider the situations in which we find ourselye 
as perfectly natural; and have but a faint idea , 
what we owe to those who have gone before us, 

“The influence of knowledge upon the huma RX. 
mind is prodigious. A reference to the page o F 
history will not only show the gradual advance: 
which have been made from rude beginnings {o 
the present improved state of society, but it wil 
strongly inculcate the important lesson, that th 
happiness of our species is intimately connected P 
with the diffusion of knowledge. Where do w: § 
behold cruelty in its most terrifie form, but in th 
uninstructed and neglected part of the com- 
munity ? By whom are our gaols principally in- 
habited but by the ignorant? By those to whom 
society has failed of its duty. In the higher c 
ranks of men, ignorance assumes not unfrequen'- 
ly the shape of bigotry ; and manifests itself in 
deep rooted prejudice. Whenever you see a 
man more than ordinarily censorious of others, 
indisposed to make allowance for the circun- 
stances in which they may have been places, 
positive and uncharitable in his opinions, wha! 
ever may be his rank in life, be assured that hi 
is lamentably ignorant. 

“Knowledge, properly understood and applie«, 
sheds a benevolent influence over the mind ol 
the possessor; and when we consider that i 
tends to increase our power of usefulness, an’ 
thereby to add to our own happiness and that ot 
others, we shall feel it almost a duty to make 
such an arrangement of our time, as to devote 
regularly a portion of it to the improvement 
our mind, 

“ Few are sufficiently aware of the beneficial 
consequences likely to result from an endeavour 
to induce a habit of attention even to minute 
circumstances ; and how much misery 1s pr- 
duced in the world by those unhappy prejudices 
which owe their origin to a careless and supe 
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ficial view of facts. Men who have not been in 
the habit of thinking, and carefully investigating 
the grounds of their opinions, are most liable to 
be carried away by their passions. ‘The in- 
quence of the habit which I now recommend, 
on the comfort of society, is incalculable; the 
pleasure arising from the cultivation of our 
rational powers, would amply repay the efforts 
necessary for the purpose ; indeed, it is only by 
an accurate examination of things, and reflection 
upon them, that we learn the comparative value 
of the different objects presented to our notice, 
and give to every one that precise degree of at- 
tention to which it is, by its nature, entitled.” 

The justice and corregtness of this last obser- 
vation are forcibly illustrated by the very low 
estimate which men often place upon pursuits 
and aequirements widely different from their 
own. It is not uncommon to find persons really 
pious, and enlightened on religious subjects, but 
unacquainted with the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation, very ready to view the pursuits of science 
with a jealous eye; and to suppose that a mind 
eagerly employed in exploring the deepest re- 
cesses of nature and art, can have little time or 
inclination to cultivate an acquaintance with the 
law of the spirit of life, which alone can liberate 
from the law of sin and death. But the proper 
medium which the subject of this review was 
studious to maintain, is that in which we assign 
to every object of pursuit the degree of atten- 
tion which its place and importance demand: 
thus giving to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s 
and to God the things that are His. 


(To be continued.) 


LONDON EPISTLE. 


From the Yearly Meeting held in London, by 
adjournments, from the 19th of the Fifth 
Month, to the 27th of the same, inclusive, 
1847: 


To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and elsewhere. 


Dear Friends:—We have at this time been 
comforted together in the enjoyment of that fel- 
lowship which is in the Truth, and have been 
enabled to conduct the business which has come 
before us, in much brotherly love and harmony. 

Our hearts have been made tender under a 
sense of our Saviour’s love, and of the care 
which in this love He is still extending to hig 
Church, wheresoever those who belong to him 
may be seattered upon the face of the whole 
earth. He knoweth their sorrows, their wants, 
and the depth and extent of all their tribulation. 
Touched with the feeling of their infirmities, 
having borne our grief and carried our sorrows, 
he doth not fail to plead their cause, and through 
him and for his sake, God will not fail to supply 
all their need. Seeing then that we have a 
great high priest, that is passed into the heavens, 
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Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our pro- 
fession,”’ and whilst we ever bear in mind what 
He hath endured for our sakes, and the price 
that was paid for our redemption, even “the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot,’ and that in him we 
have a pitiful and constant intercessor, we desire 
for ourselves, and for all who bear his name, 
that we may ever hold in remembrance the 
practical character of the religion of the Gospel 
of our Lord, “ that we, being dead to sins, should 
live unto righteousness.”’ 

A concern has been awakened amongst us, 
that, as a religious Society, we may be quick- 
ened yet more and more to that life which has 
its enjoyment in the service of the Lord; that 
life, in which the believing soul doth hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, and under a con- 
viction of our utter helplessness, and in the ex- 
ercise of watchfulness and prayer, doth meekly 
submit to the government of Christ, and follow 
him in obedience to the leading of his Spirit. 
It is this, and nothing less than this, that will 
make us and keep us a_ spiritually-minded 
people; and thus, and in no other way, can we 
be prepared, as a Church, to fill up that place 
upon earth, which we believe, in his great 
mercy, the Lord hath appointed us. Such is 
the largeness of the grace of God to man, and 
its expanding influence upon the hearts of those 
who have had experience of its efficacy, that 
those who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity, and 
love him under a sense of what they owe to 
him, must desire that all men may come to the 
knowledge of the ‘Truth, and that they all may 
be saved; that all may be brought within that 
one fold of which he is the Shepherd. We 
believe that it is a day in which the Lord is at 
work among the nations; it is our prayer that 
he may be pleased to prosper his own work, 
and to hasten the coming of that day in which, 
“from the rising of the sun even unto the going 
down of the same,”’ his “name shall be great 
among the Gentiles,” and the people everywhere 
be made fruitful to his praise. 

The diligent attendance of our meetings for 
the worship of Almighty God, as a publie ac- 
knowledgment of our dependence upon Him, 
is so intimately connected with our furtherance 
in a religious life, that those who desire to be 
helped to work out their own salvation cannot, 
we think, but prize all such opportunities for 
the renewing of their strength. Dear Friends, 
let us watch that we never grow weary in thus 
waiting upon God, and that we be not disheart- 
ened by any of the difficulties which surround 
us. We know that some of our meetings are 
kept up under much discouragement; some are 
very small, and amongst the few who compose 
them may be those advanced in age, and some 
who are labouring under the pressure of mani- 
fold infirmities: these have our sympathy. It 
is our desire and our hope tor all our elder 
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brethren and sisters, whether in small meetings 
or in larger, that they may be kept patient and 
steadfast in their trust in God; and that in all 
their temptations, their seasons of sinking and 
of conflict, they may rely upon his faithfulness, 
his mercy and love. We have such a strong 
belief that the Lord doth condescend to own us 
in the presenting of ourselves before Him, and 
that our meetings for worship, whether they 
may be held in silence, or favoured with the 
ministry of the Word, are seasons of instruction, 
and, at times, of awakening visitation, in which 
we are brought to a sense of that which pertains 
to the good of our souls, that it is a sorrow to us 
to find that any amongst us are allowing the 
eares of life, and engagements of a worldly 
nature, to deprive them of the benefit of our 
week-day meetings. Affectionately desiring to 
press it upon these, to yield themselves to the 
power of that love which would draw their 
hearts from things temporal to things eternal, we 
invite them to come and sit down with their 
brethren, and with them to feel after God and to 
wait upon Him. And not only do we desire 
that Friends of every class may be thus mindful 
of their own best interest, but that they may use 
their endeavours that their children, and every 
member of their household making profession 
with us, partake with them of the same spiritual 
advantage. 

Dear Friends, we are solemnly impressed 
with the nature and extent of our Christian 
ealling. ‘Those who would be saved through 
Christ must live to him; through him we are 
called to a life of virtue, holiness, and self-denial ; 
to meekness, humility, and temperance ; to that 
charity which is the bond of perlectness; we 
are commanded to render good for evil, and to 
love our neighbour as ourselves. These are 
high attainments; and whilst we feel our short- 
coming, and that we are far from the mark that 
is set before us, we desire for all who make 
profession with us, that our faith may be renewed 
and increased in that Divine Power which works 
in man to the converting of his heart to God ; 
which we believe will not cease to work upon 
the submissive mind, until it bring to the expe- 
rience and enjoyment of all that is comprehended 
in,our Saviour’s words, “ ‘The kingdom of God 
is within you.”’ By the working of this Power, 
hoth in the early days of the Church of Christ, 
and in subsequent generations, there were those 
who received the truth in the love of it, and 
abode in it; they were delivered from the power 
of darkness and translated into the kingdom of 
the dear Son of God. Brought to the necessity 
of renouncing the world, and renouncing its 
vanities and corruptions, they gave themselves 
up to bear the yoke, and honoured him who 
laid that yoke upon them, by open acknowledg- 
ment of their allegiance to him. Living in the 
world, but being not of the world, they devoted 
themselves to the Lord; they were diligent in 
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|the duties of their station, in domestic |if. ;, 
civil society, and in the service of the Church 
as it was laid upon them; thus their light ,... 
made to shine, and through them the name ,, 
the Lord was glorified. In considering the {,\,, 
and love and obedience of those who are gon, 
before us, we see ourselves encompassed With 2 
cloud of witnesses, whose example ought 4, 
quicken our souls to a more fervent zeal to y alk 
while we have the light; to work while j; 
day; to lay aside every weight; to bear jhe 
cross of Christ; and, in a teachable and willing 
mind, to give ourselves to be led by him. Wer 
this to become the engagement of our hearts jy 
our respective allotments of life, and in our jp. 
dividual path of religious service, holding oy; 
proper place in the body, we should not ony 
be helpful one to the other, but according to th 
will of God, be rendered instrumental to jhe 
furtherance of his work among men. 

As a religious Society we are not living up t 
our calling ; we are not the people that we mig) 
be, and that we ought to be; there is amongs 
us too much of an earthly mind, and too little o/ 
the heavenly mind; we are too much assimilate: 
to the spirit and to the habits of the world, 
Were we really bearing the cross of Christ, and 
subject to his government within us; did we 
live under the conviction that we are not our 
own, and that for the right employment of every 
talent and every faculty with which God has 
endowed us, for his glory and for the good oj 
others, we must give account at the day of final 
reckoning, and that, “‘ whatsoever a man sowetl), 
that shall he also reap,” there would be more o! 
the fear of the Lord resting upon us. Wer 
our treasure in Heaven, and our affections set 
upon the, things which are above, there would 
be less desire for worldly greatness and worldly 
display ; we should be less eager in our pursui! 
after the riches of the world, and less anxious 
for its friendship: did we more regard the righ 
adorning of the hidden man of the heart, and 
that ornament which in the sight of God is o/ 
great price, we could not spend our substance 
or our time either on costly apparel and our 
own personal adorning, or the decoration of our 
houses. Were our pleasure in that which is 
most pleasing to the Lord; were we to regard 
it, as it really is, a blessing to ourselves to be 
made a means of blessing to our neighbours; 
were a due portion of the time of our dear 
Friends, whether in early life or in more mature 
age, devoted to visiting the poor in their own 
habitations, and to the improvement of the 
condition, we think that less would be given (0 
mere amusement, and to objects of mere per 
sonal gratification. We would, therefore, in love, 
urge upon all of every class, both young and 
old, upon the rich and upen those who do no! 
abound in the riches of this life, to think upen 
their high and holy calling; to remember the 
luncertainty of life, and the instability of earthly 
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things: and let us all, with one heart, give up | have thought it their duty to remonstrate with 


ourselves to the pursuit of those things which 
make for peace, and for our real usefulness 
amongst men, and which, through the help of 
God’s Holy Spirit, will be also to our everlast- 
ing good. 

“We have, in usual course, received accounts 
of the sufferings of our members in Great 
Britain and Ireland in support of our well- 
known Christian testimony against tithes and 
other ecelesiastical claims. ‘The amount thus 
reported, including the costs and charges of dis- 
traint, is upwards of nine thousand eight hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

Within the last year, it has pleased the Al- 
mighty to visit the nation of Ireland with sore 
affliction. Famine, and disease and death have 
ensued from the failure of that erop upon which 
a large proportion of the inhabitants were de- 
pendent for their daily food. We feel that it 
becomes us to speak of the dispensations of the 
Most High with reverence and fear: His 
«judgments are a great deep.” “ God is greater 
than man,”’ and “he giveth not account of any 
of his matters.”’” His creatures, standing in awe 
before Him, trembling, and, it may be, dumb 
with astonishment, may well confess to the lan- 
guage with which his servant worshipped him, 
“( the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past finding out !”’ 
We desire to be instructed by that which we 
have seen and heard. It has brought us to the 
feeling of our dependent condition, and may 
this feeling never depart fromus. God is love: 
our Father, who is in Heaven, is of very pitiful 
and tender mercy; and it may be, that in the 
sufferings which he has permitted to befal some 
of his children, he designs not only to bless his 
chastening to their greatest benefit, both in this 
life and in that which is to come, but to sanctify 
it to those that are round about them. When 
the adversities of our neighbours, their poverty 
and distress, have the effect of softening our 
hearts and kindling our best sympathies, awaken- 
ing us to a desire and to an effort to relieve their 
wants, they are made a means of good to us, 
and we are prepared to feel the force of “the 
words of the Lord Jesus,’’ how he said, “ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

We have received Epistles from Friends in 
Ireland, and on the American continent. ‘This 
correspondence is valuable as a bond of union 
between us and them. It has heretofore, as well 
as at the present time, been the means of bring- 
ing us into sympathy with them in their exer- 
cises; and their participation in ours has been 
‘o our strength and comfort. Our brethren in 
America have deeply felt for their country, in 
the miseries and the bloodshed that the armies 
of their government have inflicted upon the Re- 
public of Mexico, and in the sufferings which 
they have brought upon themselves; and they 
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their rulers by memorials to Congress. We 
take comfort in the persuasion, that our Christian 
testimony against bearing arms, and against all 
war and fighting, is dear to Friends on that side 
of the Atlantic and in this nation. It is our 
concern, that, living up to our measure of light, 
we may with meekness and firmness, and with 
consistency of character, uphold this precious 
testimony, to the honour of the Lord. We 
have often had oceasion to speak of the horrors 
of war, and of its evil effects upon the people 
of contending nations; how it breaks in upon 
that relation of brotherhood in which it is gra- 
ciously the design of Heavenly wisdom that 
they should be united: now, we would express 
our thankfulness that peace is subsisting between 
this country and the powers of Europe and the 
United States. A striking testimony to the bless- 
ing of peaee, and to the benefit of peaceful inter- 
course among nations, is afforded by the degree 
in which the calamity of famine in Ireland and 
Scotland, and the scarcity of food in England, 
have been mitigated by supplies from abroad, 
and the strong probability that, but for those sup- 
plies, multitudes who are now alive would have 
perished ; we desire that it may be remembered 
with instruction and gratitude. 

The subject of the legal punishment of death 
has at this time obtained our very serious atten- 
tion. ‘This punishment, to a very great extent, 
fails to produce the effect of deterring others from 
the commission of crime; and we believe that 
it is even the means of hardening in sin many 
who witness public executions. But a far more 
serious objection to it is, that man thus under- 
takes to determine the period at which his fellow 
man shall cease to exist in this world; when all 
opportunity for repentance terminates; and 
when, in consequence of the laws and decisions 
of fallible men, the criminal, however unprepared 
he may be, is hurried into the presence of the 
Judge of the whole earth. We therefore recom- 
mend this solemn subject to the very serious atten- 
tion of our members ; and would encourage them 
to seek, under the influence of the wisdom which 
is from above, to promote that close examination 
of the matter by our countrymen and our rulers, 
which may so enlighten their understandings as 
to hasten the day when the punishment of death 
shall be wholly abolished. 

In conclusion, dear Friends, we offer you the 
salutation of our love, and the expression of our 
warm solicitude for your growth and establish- 
ment and fruitfulness in all that shall be to your 
own good, and to the honour and praise of God. 
Let us love one another with a pure heart fer- 
vently, and let it be our prayer, that every pro- 
pensity of our nature which opposeth the reign 
of the Prince of Peace within us, may be made 
subject to Him, and that we may become more 
and more clothed with a meek and gentle spirit, 
and that blessed charity which “beareth all 
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things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things.” 

“ Now unto Him that is able to do exceedingly 
abundantly above all that we can ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us, unto 
him be glory in the Church by Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages, world withoutend. Amen.” 

Signed, in and on behalf of the Meeting, by 

Grorce STAcey, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


For Friends’ Review. 
PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 


More than half a century has passed since that 
unfortunate ship “The Bounty’? was despatched 
to the South Seas to carry from the recently 
discovered Island of Otaheite the Bread-fruit 
Tree, which it was vainly hoped might prove an 
invaluable gift to the colonies of Great Britain in 
the West Indies. The fearful tragedy which 
was enacted on board the Bounty, the thrilling 
narrative of the escape of Capt. Bligh and his 
companions from the dangers of an open boat 
navigation of near 4000 miles—the arrest of a 
part of the mutineers—their trial and execution, 
and the narrow escape of Peter Heywood from 
a similar fate, although guiltless of any known 
violation of duty, with the romantic story of his 
gifted and impassioned sister Nessy’s intercession 
tor his life—all these events are doubtless familiar 
to the last generation of school boys who have 
studied that faithful record of incidents of Travel, 
“ Mavor’s Voyages,” and those more exciting 
volumes, “The Mariner’s Chronicle.” They 
will remember that when last heard from, 
the Bounty had left Otaheite, that beautiful 
island, so famous for the artless simplicity of its 
people and the fearful inroads of vice under 
European tuition, and was supposed to have 
foundered at sea. ‘Twenty years had passed, 
and the Bounty and her piratical crew were 
well nigh forgotten, or remembered only “to 
point a moral. or adorn a tale.” In the year 
1808, Capt. Mayhew Folger, a member of our 
religious Society, then commanding a vessel on 
a whaling voyage, approached a small island in 
the South Pacific in the hope of recruiting his 
supply of water. On i's iron-bound shore the 
surf rolled with such violence as almost to pre- 
clude the hope of landing. At length a canoe 
was seen to put off, and what was Capt. Fol- 
ger’s astonishment on being addressed in the 
English language by an apparently half naked 
savage, “Don’t you know Ellick?” Assisted 
by their new friends, a landing was effected, 
and the mystery was solved. Alexander Smith, 
the only survivor of the mutineers of the Bounty, 
had for nineteen years been an inhabitant of 
this little island; and here, the centre of a 
community, consisting principally of his own 
children and those of his companions in guilt, 
he had grown old without seeing the face of 


other civilized beings. Nine of the mutineer 
had taken wives in Otaheite, and accompanied 
by six Otaheitan servants, had found their y., 
to Piteairn’s Island, and having destroyed 4), 
Bounty, abandoned all thoughts of returning y, 
civilization. The uncontrolled passions whic} 
had led these unhappy men to the commissioy 
of crime, did not long permit them to live jy 
peace. ‘Their contentions resulted in the ¢. 
struction of all the males by violence, EXcepting 
two, and of these one soon died a natural 
Smith’s was a happier fate. Surviving mapy 
years his guilty comrades—surrounded by natiy, 
women, whose gentleness might well soften his 
rugged temper, and by children endeared to hin, 
by their very helplessness, the poor man seers, 
as life advanced, to have been brought under the 
influence of better feelings. A Bible and ap. 
other devotional volume were the only books 
which had been preserved. Who can tell what 
recollections of maternal tenderness, of pious 
warnings, of paternal solicitude, may have 
thronged around that desolate old man when the 
sacred page was opened before him? Who 
will say that a blessed influence from above was 
not vouchsafed to lead the penitent prodigal to 
the footstool of Divine mercy? Certain it is 
that he strove with earnestness to enforce upon 
the members of that little community, of which 
he was the patriarch, a reverence for the Divine 
Being, and having realized the inseparable con- 
nection between vice and misery, he had, with 
remarkable success, endeavoured to preserve 
them in pure and simple habits, and in the prac- 
tice of those precepts which he had learned 
from the sacred volume. In 1814, two vessels 
of war visited the island. ‘The officers had not 
heard of Folger’s discovery, and were, like him, 
surprised on being hailed by two fine looking 
young savages, as they deemed them, in good 
nautical English—* Won’t you heave us a rope 
now?” And still more were they astonished, 
when their visitors, on being invited to eat, rose 
up, and one of them placing his hands in an att- 
tude of devotion pronounced distinetly, and in 
pleasing tones, the words, “For what we are 
going to receive, good Lord make us truly thavk- 
ful.”” The picture which these officers have 
drawn of the apparent purity of the islanders, 's 
very touching. ‘The young women are repre 
sented as beautifully formed, while their manners 
and demeanour exhibit a degree of modesty 
“which would have done honour to the most 
virtuous and enlightened people upon earth. 

The reports made to the British Government of 
the discovery of the survivors of the Bounty, 
seem to have excited little attention, until, 1" 
1825, Capt. Beechy paid a visit to this interes 
ing community. In the interim a whaling vessel 
had touched there, and one of the petty officers, 
‘a man of devout and serious turn of mind, re 
solved to remain among them, and has since 
acted very usefully as a teacher, and also taken 
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upon himself the duties of a clergyman. The | mutineer of the Bounty. Went ashore in cutter, 
Islanders are described by Beechy as retaining piloted by George Adams. Landing place a 
the simplicity, purity and devotional habits | very small sandy beach with many rocks, and in 
whieh’ had been attributed to them by former | the least breeze impracticable. We were met 
visitors; and the whole narrative is one of saat hee the beach by some of the natives, who 
most beautiful and touching accounts which we | cordially weleomed us to Piteairn’s Island, and 
have on record. We cannot dwell upon it, but; showed us the way to the market-place, up a 
our youthful readers will find it, and many other steep and rugged path, winding along the cliff, 
details, pleasantly related in Sir John Barrow’s | and through a beautiful variety of all kinds of 
delightful little volume, bearing the name at the | tropical flowers and shrubs. ‘The scene when 
head of this article. It is satisfactory, however, | we arrived at the summit was picturesque in the 
to record the fact, that the patriarch, who had | extreme. ‘The whole of the natives, men, wo- 
for some unknown reason assumed the name of| men, and children, headed by Mr. Nopps, the 
John Adams, although now aged, and his Ota- | schoolmaster, had assembled in a space of about 
heitan companion, with whom he had lived | half an aere square, carpeted with thick soft 
thirty-five years, blind and bed-ridden, would not | grass, and canopied overhead by the spreading 





be satisfied until the marriage rite had been 
duly celebrated and recorded in the presence of | 
Capt. Beechy. All the other marriages had 

been performed by Adams himself. Another 

circumstance is curious as indicating a love for 

the truth, to which the islanders are said rigidly 

to adhere. 

George Adams, the old man’s son, was de- 
votedly attached to a young woman, the daughter 
of one of the mutineers ; but although the feeling 
was mutual, she had unfortunately declared that 
she would never marry him. George’s con- 
stancy and Polly Young’s adherence to truth, 
were sorely tried for many years, until at length 
she was induced to believe that her rash decla- 
ration was not to be a perpetual bar to their 
union, and letters written to Capt. Beechy an- 
nounced that they had joined hands and were 
happy. 

Four years after Beechy’s visit, Adams died, 
having on his death bed advised the islanders to 
appoit a chief to take his place. One of the 
last visits of which we have the details, was 
paid in 1830 by Capt. Waldegrave, who took 
out supplies of clothing and tools, furnished by 
the British Government. The little community 
had not been without its difficulties, occasioned 
by one orstwo adventurers who had found their 
way to the island, but their guileless simplicity 
and purity were apparently maintained. Among 
the most prominent men was Edward Quintal, 
of whom it is said, “ his only book is the Bible; 
but it is quite astonishi shat a fund of know- 
ledge he derives from it.” 

The number who landed from the Bounty in 
1790 was 27. In 1808 Capt. Folger found the 
population amounting to 35. In 1830 it was 79. 

_The following extract, giving an account of a 
visit to this extraordinary community during the 
present year, will be read with interest. 


“Recent visir To Prrcarry’s Istanp.—Her 
Majesty’s brig Spy arrived off this island on the 
26th of February, and was boarded by George 
Adams and some more natives shortly after she 
hove to. George Adams is the son of the cele- 
brated John Adams, the father of the colony, the 





branches of cocoa-nut trees, to meet the strangers, 
all of them being dressed in their gayest. Their 
welcome was warm, all of them advancing and 
shaking us by the hand, and addressing us in 
perfectly good English, We were extremely 
pleased by their quiet and decorous behaviour. 
As soon as we had made acquaintance with them 
all, we were led through gently winding paths to 
the principal village, where the court-house and 
church stands, as there were one or two slight 
disagreements about land, which they wished to 
be brought before Lieutenant Wooldridge, com- 
mander of the Spy, and who very speedily dis- 
posed of them without their having evinced, 
either during the investigation or afterwards, the 
least feeling of discontent or displeasure. ‘The 
church is a neat building, well arranged, with a 
pulpit and benches, and is used as well for a 
court-house as a church. Mr. Nopps, the 
schoolmaster, performs the various offices. We 
were shown the old gun belonging to the Bounty, 
that had been under water for 59 years, and which 
was now lying near the court-house. We visited 
old Adams’s house and grave, the last of which 
is situated in a beautiful spot next to his wife’s 
grave, and kept in trim order. After rambling 
about, and visiting one or two of the inhabitants 
who were not well (one of whom had wounded 
himself with his gun while out shooting goats a 
short time before we arrived, but was doing 
well,) we returned to dinner, which had been 
prepared for us at M’Coy’s house, and consisted 
of pork, yam, and sweet potatoes. Each family 
on the island takes it in turn to entertain stran- 
gers when they arrive, and never accepts any re- 
ward. ‘Their food is principally vegetables, of 
which they have almost every kind, and twice 
a week either meat or fish, but there is difficulty 
in getting the latter, as the fishing-ground is bad 
and water very deep. The animals on the 
island are goats, which are wild, pigs, and fowls. 
Their houses are the perfection of cleanliness 
and good order, and each person has his plot of 
ground to cultivate. Their form of government 
is simple. They elect a magistrate every twelve 
months, upon which oceasion every man and 
woman above 18 is entitled to a vote, and, if 
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married before that age, they are allowed a vote , was accomplished safely, and we gave thei jh,,, 
in consequence, ‘The magistrate then chooses hearty cheers, and, accompanied by (¢o,,. 
an assistant, and the remainder of the people | Adams and Christian, we got on board the 
choose again another, who acts as a sort of check, | and after their remaining a short time wi) 
which is, indeed, little wanted—for there is no and being very much delighted with a couple ol 
place in the world where such perfect unanimity | rockets that were fired, they bade us good-\,, 
and good feeling exist as in this happy island. | when we filled and made sail for Valparaiso — 
The number of inhabitants is 134, but the island | Vaval and Military Gazette. 
can support many more, and they increase but | 20 
slowly. ‘The island itself is only four miles and | ‘ 4 
# halfin cireumference. We heard with pleasure | FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
that, though several whalers touch there, yet in |} -——-H#—————_—_—___ 
no instance had any impropriety been committed. | PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 6, 1847 
46 whalers, mostly American, had called during | ——— WS 
the year 1846. They all appeared to talk of 
Adams with the greatest respect, and seemed to 
have a strong feeling of the crime that their an- 
cestors committed in mutinying. ‘They talked 
in the most affectionate loyal way of “our 
Queen,” and appeared exceedingly proud of 
being English—but complained that they were 
so neglected, the Spy having been the first man- 
of-war which had visited them for more than 
three years. They, however, were quite satis- 
fied when told that the exigencies of the service 
had lately prevented their being visited so often. 
They begged earnestly for a visit by a man-of- 
war as often as she could be spared from other 
duties; but, as George Adams remarked, they 
“could not complain, as the government had 
already been kinder to them than they deserved.”’ 
Before our leaving, the women came after us 
with little presents and keepsakes, such as locks 
of hair, whales’ teeth, and other little curiosities, 
refusing to be rewarded in any way. We took 
some of their names down, as they struck us as 
being as pretty as the fair owners themselves— 
Marian, Louisa, Emily, were among the pret- 
tiest. Marian Christian was a beautiful girl, 
with quite a Grecian cast of countenance, and 
very kindly allowed her likeness to be taken by 
one of our party. Their way of dressing the 
hair is odd, it being rolled upin a conical fashion 
at the back of the head. Their dress, when 
they do not wear the European one, is simple, 
consisting of only a sort of skirt of some dark 
colour, with the upper short petticoat of white 
stuff, and a handkerchief tied loosely round the 
neck. At last, having loaded the cutter with 
eatables, which was obliged to lie off on account 
of the increasing surf, and it being nearly sunset, 
we were obliged to tear ourselves very unwillingly 
from this enchanted island, though all came 
round to beg us not to go, but to stop one night— 
only one—with them, and, finding they could not 
sueceed, accompanied us down to the beach, 
where we embarked in canoes to take us off 
through the rollers tothe cutter. ‘They embraced 
us all most affectionately, asking us to write, and 
remember them to their friends in England, 
particularly to Captain Hunt, formerly of the 
Basilisk, whom they seemed to have a vivid 
recollection of. ‘The embarkation in the cutter 








The last general epistle from our brethren at the 
Yearly Meeting of London appears this week, agree. 
ably to the design expressed in the first number 
We are aware that this epistle has already ob. 
tained an extensive circulation throughout the 
country ; yet this periodical being intended as a 
repository for documents of that character, where 
they may be readily referred to at a future time, its 
previous publicity furnishes no reason for its ex. 
clusion, 


ee 


On the poetical page will be found the com- 
mencement of a paraphrase upon the queries which 
are read and answered at stated periods in the 
meetings of women Friends, within the Year) 
Meeting of London. Perhaps some of our young 
women may be induced, by the beautiful simplicity 
of these metrical effusions, to enrol them on theu 
memories. If this should be done, they will 
probably be like the seed cast upon moist places,* 
the fruit of which may be found after many days 


Tue Mexican War.—Very little news has been 
received from Mexico during the past week. |! 
appears, however, that after the Mexican forces 
were driven from the Capital, a portion of them, 
under command of Santa Anna, proceeded to the 
city of Puebla, and attacked the American garrison 
at that place, but without success. The cannonade 
was kept up for two or three days, during which 
the city suffered greatly by the bombs thrown from 
the American,works. It is said that the Mexican 
army had revolted against Santa Anna, who was 
wandering about with a few followers, and was 
supposed to be desirous of escaping from the 
country. He had certainly resigned the Presidency, 
but whether he will abandon the contest, or el- 
deavour to raise another army to carry it on, as he 
himself declares, cannot be predicted from the re- 
ports of army letter writers, who have generally 


—— 





* A biblical critic once informed me that the text— 
“cast thy bread upon the waters,” might be translated, 
cast thy seed upon moist places. 
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been forward to exaggerate his unpopularity. | Northumberland, the West Branch, Bald Eagle, 
ee 


Whatever may be the fate of this military leader, 
the prospect of peace seems as remote as it was 


a year ago. 





Tue Fresuet.—The storm of the early part of | 
"* jast month was very destructive throughout West- 
} om Pennsylvania, Virginia and Maryland. On the 
® patapsco, Jones’ Falls, and other streams in the vi- 
 cisity of Baltimore, great quantities of corn were 
} swept away, as in most places it was cut and 
j standing in shocks. Large numbers of cattle and 
sheep were also lost. The Winchester and Potomac 
Rail Road, leading from Harper’s Ferry to Win- 
chester, Va., was considerably injured, but has 
since been repaired, and the cars are running as 
usual, The Potomac and its tributary streams were 
much swollen, and fences, wood, corn, stables, &c., 
swept off. At Harper’s Ferry, the streets were 
filled with water, access being had to dwellings 


- by means of boats and ladders to upper stories. 


' The water was seven inches above the mark of 


Py 1843. At Winchester, Va., the flood had a terrific 
” appearance, the water being ten inches above the 


_ great flood of 1818, but later accounts say that the 


damage was comparatively slight, not exceeding 
$30,000, An account from Brookville, Montgomery 
county, Md., says: “The storm was the most de- 
'» structive we have had for thirty years.’ Several 
_ bridges on the Patuxent were swept off, and great 
_ damage done to fences, corn-fields, mills and mill- 
dams. The Rappahannock, at Fredericksburg, was 


_ four feet higher than it had been since 1784. In 


the interior of our own state the streams were very 


high, and much damage was done, particularly on 
_ the Susquehanna and Juniata. At Lewistown, on 
_ the latter stream, the water was over thirty feet 
above low water mark, and a number of houses 
were flooded, and some stablescarried away. It is 
reported that there is not a single bridge standing on 
the Juniata. At Culumbia, more than $7,000 worth 
of lumber was swept off. Williamsport, on the west 
_ branch of the Susquehanna, was inundated. Several 
__ houses on the low grounds were filled to the second 
story, and boats were used in the principal street. 
On the afternoon of the 8th, the large dam of 
the Laurel Forge, near Carlisle, gave way, and 
the torrent rnshing from it, swept the Forge com- 
pletely off, together with the office and one or two 
small dwelling houses, and cansed great destruc- 
tion for several miles below. The public works of 
tais state suffered extensively. The Juniata di- 
vision will not be repaired before the close of 
navigation, At Duncan’s Island, at the junction 
of this branch of the public works with the main 
line, the canal was entirely washed away. The main 
line of the Susquehanna canal, from Columbia to 


and North Branch canals, are either already in 
operation, or expected to be so in a few days, but 
the Juniata division will not be in use this fall, 
though it is hoped it may be ready upon the open- 
ing of navigation in the spring. 


Fioop 1x On1o.—A violent rain fell in the state 
of Ohio, on the 25th ult. The Miami and Little 
Miami were greatly swollen, and much property 
destroyed. A number of bridges were carriedaway, 
and the canals of the state extensively injured. 


Lecat Deciston.—The North American of the 
30th ult., says: The Supreme Court of this State, 
now in session at Pittsburg, have decided the “ No- 
License Law” of Pennsylvania to be unconstitu- 
tional. The opinion has not yet been published. 





DistressEs in IRELAND.—Numerous accounts 
have appeared within the current year of the 
sufferings among the poor in Ireland, resulting 
from the failure of the crop on which they were 
accustomed to rely ; and the liberal supplies of 
provision which have been sent from this coun- 
try, have unquestionably rescued many thou- 
sands from absolute starvation. When we re- 
flect upon the condition of this destitute class, we 
are liable to consider the deficiency of their food 
as their principal privation ; it is, however, true, 
that in many districts their sufferings are little less 
intense from want of clothing than from scarcity 
of food. 

An association of females was formed a few 
months ago, which assumed the appellation of 
the London Ladies’ Irish Clothing Society, and 
the report of a committee of that body has just 
been received, showing conclusively that the 
pressure of famine is greatly increased by their 
destitution of clothing. Numbers of them were 
actually prevented from pursuing their accus- 
tomed labour, from want of proper garments to 
cover them. ‘The society has made it an object 
to procure materials for clothing, and employ the 
poor in making them up. Poor women are en- 
gaged in spinning, knitting and weaving; and 
they are thankful when they can obtain employ- 
ment by which they can earn from three pence 
a day to a shilling a week. 


Return or THE Maceponta.—Commodore De 
Kay presented to the President on ‘Tuesday, the 
address of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the 
city of Cork, given him in charge to deliver 
whilst the ship lay at Cove of Cork. ‘The civie 
dignitaries visited the ship in their robes of office, 
with their clerk and officers; and in giving the 
address into his charge, alleged that many theu- 
sand lives had been saved by the timely aid 
brought out by this ship. Subsequently it was 
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formally announced, that in one county 9,000 | result, and are sent, thinking they Might inter. 


persons had been saved; and it was estimated | Some of your many readers, X 
that over 25,000 persons owed their preservation | Philadelphia, Ninth mo., 1847. iy 
to the alms of the American people forwarded 
by this single ship. We shall publish the ad-| | “ And he led them forth by the right way, i, 
dress as soon as we can obtain a copy of it.— | they might go to a city of habitation.” 
Union. “Jerusalem is builded as a city that is eon. 
| pact together.—Our feet shall stand withiy y, 
| gates, oh Jerusalem.” 
AS math | “ We have a strong city: salvation shall (,) 
REMARKABLE COINCIDENCES. | appoint for walls and bulwarks.”’ 
That a President, or an Ex-President of the | 4 Open ye the gates that the righteous patio, 
United States should die on the anniversary of | which keepeth the truth may enter in.” | 
our independence, would be an event that would | “And they shall call them the holy people, 
naturally lead to many remarks. ‘That three of | the redeemed of the Lord, and thou shal; ), 
them, Adams, Jefferson, and Monroe, should | called sought after, a city not forsaken.”’ 
have died on that day, is very extraordinary. “Thus saith the Lord, I am returned jy 
That two of them should be summoned to their | Zion, and will dwell in the midst of Jerusaley. 
everlasting home on the same day, at any time in | and Jerusalem shall be called a city of truth.” 
the year, would also be very extraordinary.| “ Ye are the light of the world—a cify that \s 
But that two of them, who had long acted so | set on a hill cannot be hid.” 
conspicuous a part in the political concerns of} “For ye looked for a city which hath founds. 
their country, should die, not only on the same | tions, whose builder and maker is God.” 
day, but that day the anniversary of American| ‘ But now they desire a better country, that \ 
Independence, and that anniversary the 50th or | an heavenly: wherefore God is not ashamed 
semi-centennial one, presents a coincidence of | be called their God, for he hath prepared for 
events so very remarkable, that its parallel, [| them a city.” 
apprehend, is nowhere to be found on the| ‘But ye are come unto Mount Zion: and unto 
records of history. the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusa- 

I cut the following from a laie newspaper. | lem.” 

If true,—and I know nothing about it, more than| “For here we have no continuing ci/y, but w: 
is here stated—it is indeed a cireumstance—or | seek one to come.” 

rather, a collection of circumstances, of very rare | “ Him that overcometh, will I make a pillar in 
occurrence, . |the temple of my God, and he shall go no mor 

A Seotch newspaper of the year 1777, gives | out, and I will write upon him the name of my 
the following as the extract of a letter from | God, and the name of the city of my God, whic! 
Lanark : is New Jerusalem.” 

“ Old William Douglass and his wife are lately | “And they went up on the breadth of the 
dead. You know that he and his wife were born | earth, and compassed the camp of the saints 
on the same day, and within the same hour; that | about, and the beloved city.”’ 
they were constant companions, till nature in- “For they call themselves of the holy cily, 
spired them with love and friendship; and at | and stay themselves on the God of Israel.” 
the age of nineteen were married with the con-| And I, John, saw the holy city, New Jer- 
sent of their parents, at the church where they | salem coming down from God, out of Heaver, 
were christened. ‘They never knew a day’s | prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. 
sickness until the day before their deaths, and| ‘And if any man shall take away from the 
the day on which they died they were exactly | words of the book of this prophecy, God she! 
one hundred years old. ‘They died in one bed, | take away his part out of the book of life, an! 
and were buried in one grave, close to the font | out of the holy city.” 
where they were christened.” “Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow citizens with the 
saints.” 

“ Jerusalem is builded as a city that is com 
pact together.” As 

«Look upon Zion, the cify of our solemnitics: 
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For Friends’ Review. 
CITIES. 


Not long since a conversation took place upon 
the comparatively good influences of city and 
country life. ‘The usual arguments were ad- 
duced in favour of the country ; when a friend 
to cities remarked, that the Bible everywhere 
speaks of Heaven as a city. The idea being 
somewhat novel to some present, she was in- 
duced to “search the Scriptures to see if these 
things were so.” The following texts are the 


a tabernacle that shall not be taken down.” 


WASTE AND WANT. 





thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habitatio", 


An English paper states that forty-five thou: 
sand seven hundred and sixty-nine acres of lan. 
are employed in England in the cultivation © 
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and that one million acres of land are em- 


‘: HOPS, > ° i 
ployed to raise barley, to convert into strong 


drink! Besides forty million of bushels of bar- 
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in making gin, whiskey, and rum!—Penny 
Magazine. 


Tue Barker Liprary.—Life of William Penn, 
the celebrated Quaker, and founder of Penn- 
sylvania. By Josern Barker, London. 


«The design and character of the useful series 


of works projected by Mr. Barker under the 
 .bove title, have already, and at considerable 
length, been set forth in these pages. Applaud- 


- ing both, and wishing well to the undertaking, 
t 5 . . 
we make room for a brief notice of one of the 


pest volumes which the series has yet offered. 


«The Life of William Penn is compiled by 
Mr. Barker chiefly from the lives of the same 


_ justly-celebrated individual by Besse and Clark- 
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‘son. The materials are judiciously selected, and 


the work is well written. The records of bio- 
graphy furnish us with few examples of charac- 
ter so altogether noble as that of William Penn. 


racter is to teach, in the most forcible manner, 
important truths. It is impossible not to admire 
his purity and liberality of mind, his singleness 
of purpose, his lofty integrity, his freedom from 
all worldly and selfish aims, or to contemplate 
the career of such a man, without feeling that it 
_ is at onee the wisest and the happiest. Seen in 


| 
| 


sentiments in the following question to the King 
of Poland, to which common sense as well as 


true religion can give but one answer. ‘Can 


Jey, a considerable quantity of oats, rye, carrots, | clubs, and staves, and swords, and prisons, and 
aatoes and even wheat, has been employed, | banishments reach the soul, convert the heart, or 
? 


convince the understanding of man?’ We said 
the Quakers of the seventeenth century were in 
advance of their age: we are not quite certain 
that they were not, in some respects, in advance 
of the present. The famous treaty of William 
Penn with the aborigines of his American set- 
tlement might well put to the blush the narrow 
policy and worldly wisdom which are but too apt 
to prevail in dealings with the natives. And yet 
he and his little band of companions, armed not 
with weapons of war, but with kind feelings and 
honest intentions, made a treaty with these poor 
untutored children of nature, ‘ which never was 
broken.’ If good faith and Christian charity 
could thus prevail over the passions of savages, 
what might not the same principles effect, ap- 
plied to the more enlarged reason and more eul- 
tivated affections of an educated people! Per- 
haps the time may come when there shall be no 
more war—when the nations of the earth shall, 
in this sense at least, become friends.’’—Lite- 


To spread abroad the knowledge of such a cha- | rary World. 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE. 


What motives are laid upon all Christian 
parents to make the first article of family disei- 
pline a constant and careful discipline of them- 
selves? I would not undervalue a strong and 


the light of such an example, the objects of exist- | decided government in families. No family can 


ence appear in their proper proportions ; error is 
stripped of her fair seeming, and truth is shown 
in all the loveliness of her native majesty. No false- 
hood, however fair-faced or plausible, can long 
withstand the union of sincerity with faith and 
earnestness ; and these are the qualities which 
constituted the groundwork of Penn’s character, 
and produced the unshaken constancy which he 
maintained through all the vicissitudes of his 
eventful life. . - ” . ” 
“It is impossible not to be struck with the 
fact, that the Quakers outstripped the rest of the 
age in their views of moral government and right 
interpretation of Christian doctrine—views which 
were not merely speculative, but carried by them 
into daily practice, not only in their private con- 
cerns, but in the most public affairs of life. They 
had not one code of morals for the private citi- 
zen, and another for the statesman. Their rule 
of right was invariable. Nor were they less 
distinguished for liberality than for their inte- 
grity. Whilst William Penn stoutly denied the 
imputation of being a Roman Catholic, and dis- 
played the manifest absurdity of persecuting him 
under so mistaken an idea, he had the noble cou- 
rage at the same time to declare the right which 
the Catholics also had to freedom of conscience. 
© expresses his own and every true Christian’s 


be rightly trained without it. But there is a 
kind of virtue which is not in the rod,—the 
virtue, I mean, of a truly good and sanctified life. 
And a reign of brute force is much more easily 
maintained, than a reign whose power is right- 
eousness and love. There are, too, 1 must warn 
you, many who talk much of the rod as the 
orthodox symbol of parental duty, but who 
might really as well be heathens as Christians ; 
who only storm about their house with heathen- 
ish ferocity ; who lecture, and threaten, and cas- 
tigate, and bruise, and call this family government. 
They even dare to speak of this as the nurture 
of the Lord. So much easier is it to be violent 
than to be holy, that they substitute force for 
goodness and grace, and are wholly unconscious 
of the imposture. It is frightful to think how 
they batter and bruise the delicate, tender souls 
of their children, extinguishing in them what 
they ought to cultivate, crushing that sensibility 
which is the hope of their being,—and all in the 
sacred name of Christ Jesus. By no such sum- 
mary process can you despatch your duties to 
your children. You are not to be a savage to 
them, but a father and a Christian. Your real 
aim and study must be to infuse into them a 
new life, and, to this end, the life of God must 
perpetually reign in you. Gathered round you 
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as a family, they are all to be so many motives, 
strong as the love you bear them, to make you 
Christ-like in your spirit. It must be seen and 
felt by them that religion is a first thing with 
you. And it must be first, not in words and 
talk, but visibly first in your love-—that which 
fixes your aims, feeds your enjoyments, sancti- 
fies your pleasures, supports your trials, satisfies 
your wants, contents your ambition, beautifies 
and blesses your character. No mock piety, no 
sanctimony of phrase will suffice. You must 
live in the light of God, and hold such a spirit 
in exercise as you wish to see translated into 
your children. You must take them into your 
feelings as a loving and joyous element, and 
beget, if by the grace of God you may, the spirit 
of your own heart in theirs. ‘This is Christian 
education,—the nurture of the Lord. Ah, how 
dismal is the contrast of a half-worldly, carnal 
piety, proposing money as the good thing of life, 
stimulating ambition for place and show, pro- 
voking ill-nature by petulance and falsehood, 
having now and then a religious fit, and, when 
it is on, weeping and exhorting the family to 
undo all that the life has taught to do, and then, 
wher the passions have burnt out their fire, 
dropping down again to sleep in the cinders, 
only hoping still that the family will some time be 
converted! When shall we discover that fami- 
lies ought to be nursed by such kind of training 
as this?!—Dr. Bushnell. 


FLOWERS. 


We would not, if we could, have every object 
in life merely utilitarian. ‘This might lead us 
to become sordid, selfish and narrow-minded. | 
These flowers were not made in vain. This 
pleasure which we experience at the sight of 
beautiful objects, and our enjoyment of their 
fragrance, are blessings conferred upon us by a 
bountiful Providence, purposely designed to 
lighten the burthens of life, alleviate its cares, 
and cheer us on our way. What would become 
of us if there were nothing to divert the thick 
crowding memories of all that is sorrowful in the 
past, or prevent still darker forebodings of the 
future? Is it right to cultivate these tastes and 
to multiply objects for their enjoyment. Nature 
invites it— 

« Where wild flowers breathe their rare perfume.” 
Scripture teaches it— 
“‘ Consider the lilies.’ 


In Flowers we find the highest perfection of 
beauty, and fragrance most grateful to the sense,— 
beauty of form, and colour, and texture, and 
combination, in never ending variety, and equally 


endless variety of perfume, each challenging | 


comparison with the rest. ‘The highest per- 
fections of art pale before the beauties of Flora— 
Art can but catch the breath which Flowers 
exhale, to form its most exquisite perfumes. 
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Horticulture comes in aid of Nature to deve), 
these perfections and multiply our delights, ‘y\, 
gardener’s skill has achieved wonders. Witnes 
the Rose, the Carnation, the Pelargoniyy,. ,. 
Camellia, and the Pansy ; compare each, splendi 
variety with its humble original. - 

Happiness is what we all seek. But ther. 
no true happiness to be found without a eyy<:., 
recognition of the Author of these beay) 
things around us, the observance of his |,,, 
contemplation of his works, love of his perfections 
and awe of his power. Where can we |e», 
the lesson better than in this department of \, 
volume of Nature? Here we shall be ceriaiy 
find constant exhibitions of infinite wisdom 4p, 
infinite goodness,—here we discover that « opp, 
is Nature’s first law.”” We seek to init, 
these perfections, and to conform our own liye 
to the dictates of that wisdom and goodnex 
which engrosses our affections and our thoughys. 
We see and feel that it is impossible for sy) 
beauties and perfections, to have originated wit). 
out design. Thus we may find in the rose of 
Sharon and the lily of the valley, emblems 9 
flowers that never fade.—Dillingham’s Addres, 


tu the Ch. Co. Hort. Soc. 


A COMPOUND ACHROMATIC MICROSCOpr 
MADE BY AN AMERICAN ARTIST. 


We have lately had the pleasure of examining 
a microscope of high power, with some accouy 
of which our readers may be interested, both {v 
the actual merit of the instrument, and for ih 
circumstances under which it was made. 

Mr. Charles Spencer, of Canastota, in thi 
State, visited our city about a year ago, and hai, : 
through the kindness of a Professor in one of our 
Schools of Medicine, an opportunity of examin- 
ing a microscope made by Chevalier of Pars, 
under the orders of the celebrated Jussieu, of the 
Garden of Plants. Spencer had never seen one 
of these instruments before, but, after a carelul 
examination, he surprised the Professor, by re- 
marking, with all the simplest confidence imagi- 
nable: “I could make a better microscope than 
that.””. The person to whom this boast was 
made, often, during the next six months, amuse! 
his friends with the Yankee presumption of the 
back-woods artist, who so confidently claimed 
superiority over the first optician in France. 
The jest lasted but six months, however, for, 3! 
the end of that time, the Professor was invited 10 
examine two lenses—one of high power, made 
by Mr. Spencer. To his unbounded astonish- 
ment, they proved to be of the highest order 0! 
excellence, and, as a reward to native ingenuity, 
he ordered from Spencer a microscope, to b 
modelled after those of Chevalier, and, of course, 
as much better as the Native could make '. 
This instrument has just been completed, an! 
placed in the hands of the owner. 

It has already been examined by Professor 


| 
| 
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-_ f West Point, who has no superior as The boy thoughit he must die there, for it was 
Se Bailey, OF ™ t in this country; by Professor | a very hot day in July, and the boards were off 
fa pose long been in the habit of using | the west side of the shanty, so that, when the sun 
PA peter valier’s best instruments; by Profes- | was about two hours high, it shone full in his 
=e . ‘Dr Gilman, and others of our savans, | face. He thought, if he had been in possession 
peor Clark, ite hs ronouncing it excellent. Pro- | of the whole world, he would have given it freely 
who - — te it is “decidedly superior to | for a half pint of water; but he could not speak, 
me HOH i adds, that he could do all with | and he made up his mind that he must die. 
ae a could with the Lowell Instrument at Just at dusk, the “good Samaritan”’’ came 
it that ne along, and asked, “ What boy is this? He looks 
a has one of our countrymen, self-taught, |as though he were dead.” The lock-tender 
/ and almost without experience, (for Spencer has made the same reply as on the former occasions. 
a ed but very few instruments, and not one on | Said the man, i was a Christian,) “I don’t 
. he ‘nodel of this,) taken his place beside the know but he 7s dead, but if he is alive I shall try 
) oldest and most experienced opticians of Europe. to save him.” He turned the lad over, and upon 
We are happy to hear that he is already reaping examination found him yet living. He then told 
the fruit of his labours. Professor Henry, of the his own boy, who was with him, to run home, 
Smithsonian Institute, has ordered a large Instru- and bring his one horse wagon with a bed in it. 
 ment—Dr. Clark two—and others we doubt not He took the boy home with him, washed his 
will follow. No man need hereafter import a | wounds, and procured a physician; but it was 
foreign Instrument. We can add these to the | four days before he could speak. After a while, 
number of our Domestic Manufactures.—Lite- | as he grew better, the man asked if it was true 





Pa 


> rary World. that he was the worst boy on the canal. He 
bg began to cry, and said he supposed he was; but 
4 | he had constantly been treated like a slave for 
‘ THE ORPHAN BOY. five years, which was the time he had been on 


the canal. He had never had a kind word 
Having taken a great deal of pains to learn the | spoken to him; he was an orphan, and had no 
| histories of boys on the Erie Canal, and having | one to take his part; had been cheated out of his 
found many of them deeply interesting, I will | wages, and he did lie, steal, and get drunk. 
~ relate one, (that of an orphan,) as it was told to} The man told him he might be a man if he 
’ ine by one who knew all the particulars. It was | would only behave correctly, and advised him, 
* the more interesting to me, as I was myself ac- | when he got well, to hire himself out to some 
quainted with the individual. | one who would pay him, lay up his wages, and 
A lad, a driver, was taken sick, but continued | go to school in the winter, when navigation 
to drive until he could hardly sit on his horse. | would be closed. He soon told the man he had 
In starting the boat out of a lock one day, being 


made up his mind to do as he had advised him. 
very weak, he fell from his horse, struck his | He went back upon the canal, hired out to a 


head against a stone, cut a hole in his head, and | good captain, became a good boy, laid up his 
became senseless. ‘The brutal captain took him | money, went to school in the winter, and con- 
up, threw him into an old board shanty beside | tinued this course for five years. By this time 
> the lock, put his other boy on the horse, and | he had an excellent business education, was ap- 
drove along. | pointed to the office of captain of a boat in aline 
There was no one who saw him but the lock- | on the canal, became very much respected, and 
tender, and he was “of the same piece” with | obtained a good property. 
) the rascally captain. The boy was in so bada| Now, I wish to ask my readers whether it is 
condition that he did not know anything for | right and best to try to save such boys. I know 
some time. At length his senses returned, but | this man to be a very amiable and respectable 
he could not speak, if to save his life. He|man; and most of these boys, if they were re- 
seemed to be completely palsied, and could not | formed, would make equally good citizens. 
move any more than a dead person. Two of them have already become preachers of 
At length a man came along, and seeing him | the gospel; many others are professors of reli- 
lying in the shanty, said, “ Here is a boy with gion, besides a large number who have become 
his head all eut open. Who is he?” The lock- | respectable boys. The condition of these boys 
ender answered, that he was the wickedest boy | has been very-much altered by the Temperance 
on the canal. Reformation. They are now treated kindly, and 
“What are you going to do with him?” asked | most of them get their pay, although there are a 
the man. eat many unprincipled men yet on the canal, 
“Let him die,” replied the lock-tender. “TI who will hire them in the spring, and, when they 
wish he was dead.” | have driven for them all summer, cheat them out 
The boy heard the answers, but he could not | of their wages, thus leaving a great many along 
speak. Several other questions were asked, and | the line of the canal, in the fall, in a very desti- 
ike answers given. tute condition.—Parlor Christian Mirror. 
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INTERESTING TO THE FRIENDS OF FREE PRODUCE. | pletely torpid state. The respiration ,¢ , 


Northern Rice.-—Gen. Verplank, the Com- 
missioner to negociate a treaty with the Chippe- 
was, in speaking of the wild rice which grows 
abundantly in Minnesota, says it is better than 
the southern rice. ‘The berries are larger, and | 
its flavour is better ; for when boiled and allowed 
to cool itforms a consistent mass like good wheat 
bread, and more nutritious, Any quantity of it 
grows on all the lakes in this northern country. 
The outlets and bays are filled with it. It ripens 
in the month of August, and is the main reliance 
of the Indians during the winter months for their 
sustenance. 





The New York and New Jersey Synod of 
the New School Presbyterian Church, while in 
session a few days since, adopted the following 
preamble and resolutions: 

The Synod of New York and New Jersey, 
considering the tendency of war to impede the 
progress of the Gospel, by putting the minds of 
men in a state unfavourable to the influence of 
truth and the Holy Spirit, deem it proper and 
seasonable, in view of the fact that our country 
is now engaged in war with a neighbouring 
nation, which as far as it has proceeded has been 
unusually sanguinary and disastrous, to express 
their solemn convictions in the following resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved, ‘That the Synod regard this war 
both as an exhibition of human wickedness and 
as a dreadful scourge from the hand of God, 
which should lead the Church of Christ to great 
searchings of heart, to deep humiliation and 
prostration of spirit, and to earnest application 
before the Throne of Mercy. 

Resolved, ‘That it be recommended to. all the 
Ministers of the Word belonging to this Synod, 
to labour by prayer, preaching, and all other appro- 
priate means, to impress the minds of men with 
a sense of the sinfulness and the evils of War, 
and especially of the existing War with Mexico. 

Resolved, ‘That the Synod express the earnest 
desire that all the people of this land, and espe- 
cially God’s covenant people, see eye to eye in 
reference to the present and prospective evils of 
the existing War, and the desirableness of its 
speedy termination. 


TORPIDITY OF HYBERNATING ANIMALS. 


The Boston Journal gives an outline of the 
proceedings of the Society of Geologists and 
Naturalists, there in session. We make the 
following extract : 

Mr. P. A. Browne, of Philadelphia, read an 
interesting paper on the torpidity of hybernating 
animals. He first treated of the respiration of 
these animals. With mammals the respiration 
does not cease at once, but gradually, and no 


oxygen is consumed by the animal in a com- 
i 
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torpid state may be only imperfect, as... 
stance when the animal breathes and thoy... 
from breathing for minutes and it may },; 

hours. Animals, when about to enter th» .,. 

state, seek retirement. The maminals ro||;),,.. 
selves up into as small a compass as pos), 
and retire into holes or caverns; the mojjn.. 
retreat into their shells; flies, spiders. ke 
creep into holes. , 

A hamster kept in a box of straw in qo. 
ciently cold place, did not become torpid: “ 
when buried in the ground he became tor); 
and revived as soon as he was dug up. Ham. 
sters have been kept in a cage and fed, eatine 
during the season when they usually hybernsi, 
A torpid animal immersed in carbonic aci( i. 
will not die. The respiration is subordinate | 
temperature—in summer, quick; in autum 
slow ; in winter, none at all. 

The alligator, when about to hybernate, ta. 
a pine or cypress knot in its mouth, complet:|; 
closing it; it then retires into holes under wate: 
where it remains, until the warm weather jy 
the spring comeson. The snail, when about: 
hybernate, retires into its shell, closing its op-r. 
culum with a partition of silky membrane, an 
a deposite of carbonate of lime. In this state i 
remains for months, and the only evidence o: 
life is a susceptibility to muscular sensation. |; 
lives without food, without air, and exercising 
none of the generative functions. It does no 
subsist upon the modicum of air remaining i 
the shell, as this has been examined and foun 
capable of supporting combustion—this fac: 
showing that it had not been breathed. 

The digestion also is arrested, and all food i: 
declined. A hedgehog kept in a room without 
fire ate of its food regularly up to December, 
when it refused it, went into a torpid state, an! 
remained so during the winter, never eating 
food laid before it. Absorption goes on, but thi 
is an entirely different process from digestio.. 
The secretions are also arrested. The organs0! 
relation-are paralyzed. A torpid dormouse cat- 
not be roused by a shock of electricity ; bats < 
not feel wounds or hurts, and can be aroused 
only by heat and currents of air. 

There is nothing in the habits of hybernatin: 
animals to distinguish them—for their habi's 
vary in different countries. Hybernation my 
depend on a difference of temperature. Lizaris 
hybernate in France, and do not in the island! 
Santa Cruz. ; 

The immediate causes of torpidity are coli, 
heat, drought, want of oxygen, and necessity {0 
repose. 

Professor Agassiz doubted the stoppage of ci! 
culation of the blood during the torpid state. 
He suggested that the wing-membrane of th: 
bat in torpid state be examined with the misc! 
scope. 
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PERFECTION. 


\ friend called on Michael Angelo, who was 
finishing q statue; some time afterwards he 
called again; the sculptor was still at his work, 
His friend, looking at the figure, exclaimed, 
«You have been idle since 1 saw you last.” 
« By no means,” replied the sculptor; “T have 
retouched this part, and polished that; I have 
softened this feature, and brought out this mus- 
cle; I have given more expression to this lip, 
and more energy to this limb.” “Well, well,” 
aid his friend, * but all these are trifles.” “It 
may be so,” replied Angelo ; “ but recollect that 


trifles make perfection, and that perfection is no 
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trifle.” 





Extracts from Foreign Periodicals recently received. 


DISCOVERY OF THE EGGS OF THE MOA OR DINORNIS 
OF NEW ZEALAND. 


An interesting discovery has lately been made 
hy Mr. Walter Mantell, of Wellington, New 
Zealand. In an exploring tour in search of the 
remains of the colossal ostrich-like birds which | 
once inhabited New Zealand, and whose bones | 
occur in the alluvial sand and silt of the rivers, 
Mr. Mantell discovered imbedded with their 
bones fragments of their eggs. ‘The specimens 
which he has transmitted to his father, Dr. Man- 
tell, are portions of very large eggs, which, in 
their general aspect resemble those of the ostrich, 
but differ in their markings, and relative thick- 
ness and size. ‘The edges of these fragments 
are, for the most part, water-worn; the external 
surface is marked by short, interrupted, irregular 
linear grooves, variously disposed in different 
specimens—probably indicative of specific dis- 
tinetions. ‘They are altogether unlike the small 
circular pits on the shell of the ostrich. From 
the small degree of convexity even of the largest 
iragments, it is obvious that they belonged to eggs 
of considerable magnitude. Among the bones 
collected by Mr. Walter Mantell, (amounting to 
700 or 890,) and now on their way to England, 
are portions of several skulls and mandibles. 
The latter will be an important addition to our 
knowledge of the nature and affinities of the ori- 
ginal; for no vestiges of that part of the skeleton 
have previously been obtained. Although the 
state of preservation of the bones and the egg- 
shells proves that they are not, geologically | 
speaking, of great antiquity, and renders it pro- 
bable that the last of their race may have existed 
contemporaneously with the human race, yet Mr. 
Mantell could obtain no trustworthy evidence to 
Warrant the conclusion that any living Moa had 
been seen by any of the present inhabitants or 
their immediate progenitors. ‘The circumstance 
of the natives knowing the bones to belong to 
birds, and distinguishing them by the name of 
Moa, or sacred bird, long ere they had been ex- 
ammed by Europeans, and when they could not 
have been aware of the existence of any bird 
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larger than their own small apteryx, is, however, 
considered by Mr. Walter Mantell as contirma- 
tory of the native traditions, that they abounded 
in former times, and were hunted by the natives 
for food.—Athenaum. 


DISCOVERY OF PLATINUM IN FRANCE. 


M. Gueymard has. just informed the General 
Council of the Isere that he has discovered a 
vein of platinum in the metamorphic district of 
the valley of the Drac, which he hopes to work 
with advantage. Hitherto this precious metal, 
which combines with incomparable hardness the 
lustre of gold and silver, has only been met with 
in the Ural Mountains, and its scarcity has always 
rendered the price very exorbitant. 

Until recently, however, all the supplies of 
platinum came from South America. 


FIRE IN A MAIL BAG. 


Yesterday morning a singular circumstance 
occurred at the General Post-office, by which 
one packet with its contents were nearly de- 
stroyed, and several other letters, packets, and 
newspapers, narrowly escaped destruction. It 
appears that the clerks and messengers at the 
Warwick branch of the North-western Railway, 
having “made up’’ the Banbury mail bag, were 
in the act of tying up the contents, when a slight 
explosion took place inside the bag. Fearing 
that something had happened by which the whole 
of the correspondence might be injured, the clerk 
at the division immediately ordered the string to 
be cut, when a dense body of smoke issued from 
the mouth of the bag. Upon turning out the 
contents, it was discovered that a box of fuses of 
the common kind had been placed inside an en- 
velope in a thin wooden box, and that by friction, 
caused by the act of stamping, or by forcing the 
letters, &c., into the bag, the fuses had ignited, 
and had set fire to the thin covering in which 
they were enclosed. It was decidedly fortunate 
that the discovery was made at this moment, for 
had the bag been sealed and put into the omni- 
bus for conveyance to the station, or had the 
ignition taken place in the railroad train, some 
difficulty might have been experienced in extin- 
guishing it, while it is certain that many valuable, 
and probably most important documents would 
have been destroyed. The mutilated packet 
was directed to Banbury ; it was taken possession 
of by the superintending president, and the oc- 
currence reported to the Postmaster General.— 
London Sun. 





To form a correct estimate of the obligations 
of Christianity, we must derive it, not from codes, 
but from principles; not from particular direc- 
tions how we are to act, but from instructions re- 
specting the motives and dispositions by which 
all actions are to be regulated Dymond. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


QUERIES FOR WOMEN FRIENDS. 


PIRST QUERY. 


Do Friends attend meetings for worship and discipline 
duly, and at the time appointed ; aud do they avoid 
all unbecoming behaviour therein, 


Do you in order duly meet 

To worship at your Master’s feet ? 
That so the tritles of the day 

To more important things give way ? 
When discipline and duty blend, 

Are you still‘careful to attend ? 

At ail times keeping in your view 

The punctual time, to order due? 

And when assembled, are you seen 
With solid, reverential mien? 

Does no unsightly nod betray 

The prayer that loiters on its way ? 
No slumbering thought, to ease inclined, 
Tell the lukewarmness of the mind ? 
Nor visions, full of sense and sight, 
Range forth in unrestrained delight ? 
Dear Friends! it is a solemn thing 
Our hearts in sacrifice to bring; 

To put all worldly thoughts away, 
And meet to meditate and pray. 
Devotion’s attitude alone 

Cannot for want of grace’atone ; 
Cannot the living bread supply, 

Or bring the healing fountain nigh. 

Yet He, whose piercing eye surveys 
Our secret thoughts, our hidden ways, 
He sees the heart, He hears its cries, 
Nor will the contrite soul despise ; 

The low, the penitential moan, 

Is heard before the Father’s throne ; 
The breathings of the heart-felt prayer 
Ascend, and find acceptance there. 

But mark, dear Friends! though you may hide, 
Beneath the saintly garb, your pride, 
Or with humility of face 

Assume the Pharisaic grace ; 

Nought can avail in Heaven’s pure sight 
But a new heart, and robes of white. 
The blood once shed on Calvary’s hill 
Must be the cleansing fountain still ; 
And those who own the Saviour’s merit, 
Be the true temples of the Spirit. 


SECOND QUERY. 


Are Friends preserved in love one toward another ; 
and aré they careful to avoid and discourage tale- 


bearing and detraction? 

Are Friends preserved, in tender care, 
To love each other ? To forbear 

The idle tale to hear, or bring, 

That could a sister’s bosom sting ? 

Do they the tongue of scandal hush ? 
The bud of malice quickly erush? 
Or, does some half approving smile 
The consciousness of guilt beguile ? 
Ah, Friends! in each unguarded hour, 
The Tempter manifests his power. 

He tries to snap the sacred tether 
That links the Christian band together ; 
Which, circling round the “ little flock,” 
Unites them all to Christ, the Rock. 
Yes, if he can their love uproot, 

He plants the tree of bitterest fruit : 
Disguising his malicious form, 

He watches every lowering storm. 
Dear Friends! let charity abound 

To throw the veil of kindness round : 
A sister’s foibles to reprove 

in language of persuasive love. 


' 
' 
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} 
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REVIEW. 


Mews nae, | ol Cuero ee counsel and affection blend, 

To prove the Christian and the Friend; 
Let sympathy of heart imbue 

Each word, to holy precept true; 

But never, by unguarded act, 

Do you from other’s worth detract : 
Rather, with earnestness. begin 

To probe your own besettins sin. 

The holy Saviour, in His day, 

Sent the accusing ones away. 

No condemnation to impart, 

He gently touched the offender’s heart. 
And words of tenderness may stil] 
Subdue the oft rebellious will : 

God recognises from above 

The labour of your feith and love. 
Tis for the faultless (them alone, 

If such there be) to cast the stone. 


THIRD QUERY. 


Do Friends endeavour, by example and pre cept, ty 
train up their children, servants, and those wnd,, 
their care, tn a religious life and conversutioy 
sistent with our Christian profession; and in } 
ness of speech, behaviour, and apparel ? 


Do you by word and deed maintain 

A watchful care, your charge to train 
The path of holy life to choose, 
Consistently with Christian views ? 
Is it your constant care to teach 
Plainness in manners, and in speech ? 
Your earnest wish that simple dress 
May artlessness of mind express ? 
And does your own example tend 

To show forth the consistent Friend ? 
Or does array of costly kind 

Betray the world within the mind ? 
And seem, like contradictious speech, 
To give the lie to what you teach ? 
*Tis plain the import here implied 

Is various, and extending wide ; 

And those entrusted with the care 

Of tender plants and flowers to rear, 
Have need of more than human might, 
To guide, and walk themselves aright ; 
To sow the precious seed in youth, 
Which yields sincerity and truth. 
Dear Friends! guard well the hidden springs 
Which regulate these outward things; 
That plain attire may simply show 
The heart of sterling worth below. 
And speech by every grace refined, 
Be the true index of the mind. 

Let no white walls round hidden sin 
Conceal the sepulchre within. 

We cannot tell, from outside coats, 
Who are the sheep and who the goats. 
God sees the heart with piercing look, 
And marks the upright in His book. 


Maraten, on Fourth day, the 3d inst., at Frient: 
| Meeting on Twelfth street, Samuen ¥ Baty ' 
_Exizasetn, daughter of Josiah Tatum, al) of ths 
city, 


Diep, in Dartmouth, Mass., on the 13th of les! 
month, ‘after an illness of forty-eight hours, agec 
65 years, Parvon Girrorp, amember of Dartmouth 
| Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——., on Sixth day, the 22d of last month, in the 
62d year of his age; James Boustean, a valuable 
overseer of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
| Philadelphia, for the northern district, 





